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ABSTRACT • ' , . 

• This paper' is concerned with th€ relaticnihip of 
three areas: sex roles, , valu-eiS, and career decisiion Baking. .The first 
section is a background statement, briefly rev4e«i.ng relevant 
literature to docuaent values in rel^ion to career decision aaking. 
The second section examines definiticns of values and hov values are 
related to sex roles, both expect jkt ions and behavior?. The ihivd 
section- presents preliminary findings cf a pilot study which examined 
th,e responses of higlr-school students to sets of value ter»s in the 
aireas of carriage, parenthood, and -occupations. Prelikinary evidence 
froa the study. indicatesNthat lany of the values or 'needs related to 
.Mu:riage» peurenth^od and dccupations say be evaluated similarly by 
i^les and-fe»ft±«s. Honevet, cle-ar sex differences exist 'in the 
preferred' work patterns; itaies tended to rate full-tiae career higher 
than females did. The last* section suaaarizcs tie iiplic.ations of the 
present work on val lies related to sex rcles. (Authot) ' " ^ . 
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u Although It seems obvious that marriage and family plans influence 
a womaft * 8 career , decision making process, these conslderati^s have not 
been explicitly analyzed In co^itemporaTy theories of career decision * 
making. This paper is concerned with the relationship of three areas: 
sex rdles, values, and career decision making. The first section is a 
background statem^t, briefly reviewing relevant literature to document 
values'* in relation to career ^^cision making. The second section, examines 
definitions of values and how values are related to* sex roles , both 
expectations and behaviors. The third section presets preliminary findings 
of a pilot study ,^ examining the responses of eleventh grade students to 
sets of value terms In thejai?eas of marriage, parenthood, and occupations. 
The last section ^ summar;Lzes the impllcatipns ^or career decision* making 
theory of the "present work on values related to sex rolefe. It may be useful 
. to first provide an illt|ptratlqn of why sex^role-r elated values are critical 



to career decision makings 



Thp statistics on women In the work force are well known. We know, 

*■'' ! . *. ^ ' 

that 9 'out of 10 f|males wifell work at S9me time in their lives, that about 



T Paper prfeseated /at the meeting of the American Psychological Association,/ 
San Francisco; August' 1977. | ' ^ 

The project presented or reported herein was pertoraed pursuant to a grant from 
the National ^nstlitute of ^ Educatloa, Department pf Health, Education, and/ .Welfare, 
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three-rifthg of all women workers are married and living with their 'husbands 
that the Wmber ot working mothers has Increased since 1950, and that the 
nximber of married women 'with young children in the work force has stejadlly 
inoreased. We^also knpw the' extent of occupational segregation by sek: • 
women account for 72% of the teachers and 64% of all health workers, \ 
78% of all clerical workers , buF^^nly 25% of the category called inanagers' 
and administrators.^ We also know about discrimination in earnings, since \ 
women *s ^median earnings are less than three-fifths those of men. '-ff 
differential remains evfen after adjusting for educatioff^ work/ experience, 

and occupation or Industrial group. ( Women \^oxkers To^ftay , 1976) 

• ^ 

These are the statistics, but what ^out the individual reality? 

An article appeared in the New York^^ime^ of^anary 7, 1977, entitled 

"singles in the Suburbs: \Safefy v^.' Loneliness." Parts of^the Interview 

^ ' ' ^ ^' ' , . ^ ^ 

deal^ with a partii^ular 27 old woman and her thoughts about v^rk: 

* . ^ *^ ' ' ^ 

I grew uc^inking you get married, ... So, far a long- time .. 
I sort of heM my^'llf^ in suspenslbn, as if the real thing • 
hadn*t begun yet. I didn^t bi^y silverware' — hopecihest, stuff — 
, becatrse I. figured', that*a the sort 'of ^Ulng people gi;^e you when 
yoj^' get marrl^. 

Then/me. day abmit two yean^go it hit: me like a 'ton . ^ 
of bricks:' while/l was wait In^a round, life* was passing. 
I won//^ wait any more for soAc^ne else *to give me -things. If 
I want sllverrore, or fumftfure, or^ ^flowers, 1*11 buy them 
. for thyself^. j/^"^^^/^ ^^'^ ' ' 

I ?^sn*t really i.c^m;^tlilg myself to the idea of a career, 
el the^ because .1 \^^y/th±^ixi^ "this is temporary." 

* ' '(Th^ woman ^^d^voj^ked' as a >dental technician and then 
iecideii to go back to/school to. study nursing.). 

/I was a very ,|^od dejital\technlclan. .. . And I had a very 
good job that ^f^ted me excefllent pay and with a tremendous 
'amount l3f srecuraty. put at some point ^hose things just weren't 
working any m^e. I may be woVklng 40 more years, so it had 
better ye wa/k t lifee to do. (The interview continues and at 
a JLate/ po^t the woman safys:) 
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I can t define myseJLf In terms of another person,, ..• so * 
I've established my ovn personalit y mo^ 'firmly ... (at a 
dinner party where somebody remarked, '*Don't worry, you'll 
find somepne some day," I told her, "I want you to know, 
my .^ole aim in life Is not to- get married. I -haven't set 
a time limit; and If I'm not married by the time I'lp 30, I dou't 
Intend t6 go 'jump off a bridge. And If the time, comes that,I\ 
walit a chl,ld,'' and I'm still x^ot married, then I'll have* one on. . 
my own. ^ - ' * ' ' * ^ 



* \ 



ife re, recently,' the National Assessment' of Educational Progress 
(NAEP, .1977,) has' reported the results 9? a 'content analysis of a, writing 
sample of 17 year old students. Students were asked to take la position 
pro. or con and defend >lt, for * the statement, "A woman's plac^ is in the 
,liome." Only about h'alf the youngsters think all women should be free to 

' ■ ^ ■• ~ ... *. • 

pursue careers outside yhe home. Another 20% would let women out\oi. the 
house only under certain conditions, such as childlessness. The rest, • 
, about a jkhlrd, would chain women to the home. Perhaps we should view 
these data more "optimistically, and state positivaly phat ^one-half think 
a woman should be' able to choose whether to be a hom^maker:, career woman, 
or both. These data may be biased, since they are based'on an^^say 
question and not a general attitude survey.^ { . 
• The Times Interview and NAEP data bpth illustrate aspects of the 

^« • . * T 6."* » * , ' 

relationship bfetwpen sex roles and work. We are generally 'awar^ of the 
discrepancy between attitudes about women working and the 8ta,tistlcs 
on women in the, labor force. .HoVever, thfere .are ntote subtlfe'effi^ts 
of these attitudes toward women 'working i illilstrated by t^$, single 
' woman's comments about' the difficulty and lag ii^'^tnaking a careet^ commit- 
'ment. Th,ere is a growl^jig literature concerned .with defining^ and assessing 



the level of career 



r cmmitment for 

V 



women, relative ^ to marriage ari4 children. 
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Our concern here Is also wltlKthe manner in which these^aspects of 



sex roles imping^ on women ^s /planning and choices for work and careers. 
In interviews of a pilot sample of 98 eleventh .grade students in 

I 

an urt>an high school. /both' boys and- girls were asked 'the question af . ^ 
how many cliildren/rh^y wduld like to have and whether having a family 
would make a d;fciference in their attitudes or pla»s for- work. Male 

responses Rive little indication of " any influence of a family, except 

7 ' f 

to encourage more steadiness^ ahd responsibility in attitudes toward \ 
work/ » For females, there are responses such as, ''Veil, I'll 'have to 

• / » * * 

deAii4e whether to- work full-time ^r part- time, be home on time to make 
/ - » 

/the. dinner, ^o get the kids settleds^own in fhe afternoon, to run -a family. 

It's harder when you work." 

' / - . . . ' 

Underlying the statistics reported in studies ox women and work 
'are tlie expectations and behaviors related ^ the^sex rples of women in' 



I • 't 

our culture. The most serious ommission in cohceptualizliig a theory 

of career .choice is the consideration of the effects of sex role social- 

izatlon for women and the values held by both m.en 'and women on aspects 

of sexnroles that Jnfluenqe career decision m&klng. Primary choices ' ' 

within a women's world Includfe decisions about marriagp and children; 

closely related choices are those for responsibilities In home, maintenance. 

/ , . ' . • ^ ,^ ' ' ^ .V 

These-are J.eft. unexamined in career th eory. It has been argued by ^ ^* 

-I ' ' ^ -- , ' . ' 

Psathas (1968) that aspects of th6 woman's sex role .have d^reht impli*^ 

• > ' ' 

^cations f6r the types of occupation a woman enters and hence, a woman's ' ' \, 
career declsiqns.* These important aspects of sex roles, such ? as * 
Intentions, attitudes, .and values related to Carriage, dhlldren, arid • 

home-career responsibilities, need to be estpllcitly ^stated and examined ^ 

> * . * 

i 



for 'their relative inijjortance in yocational and career decisions ma^^ * 

by }ioTn^n and men. . * * • • 1^ 

In order to examine the effects of. sex-role* related values oj^ the 

career decisioji making process, the domain to be studied must be ideriti- 

fied. Occupational values (in contrast to -sex-role related values)^ ! 

have been examined. For example, the System of Inteuective^ Guidance and 

Information (SIG^), developed after an extejxsive research "effort by , ' ' 

Martin Kartz and hi^ \Col leagues (1966, 1973),^' includess a set of occupational 

Values that are- used in helping students define what is important to- > 

f 

them in- an occupation. There is no jsimilaf^et of terms ol definitions 
•that have" been identified for students in clarifying values related to 
sex roles. The research .reported in section 3 of this paper is the 
beginning of such ^ effort. The folJLowing section provides the back- ^ 
ground to the pi;esent^ research. 



vl;. ^ Background / • . ^ ^1 

There ^re several areas *of research relabsd to the examination of 
sex role vfuues' in occupational choice. These areas are th'e arople ' 

■ ■ V •, * 

data of sex differenced In occupational entry, the evidence that sex 
role stereotyping of , occupations develops at early^ ages, along with 
ge^dor identify, and the ^evidence /that women's careers are relatively^ 
.unpredictable.* Res'earch the area of sex roles ia also relevant, as 
is work th.e krfeas of socio-ciiltural and economic status and occupa- 
tional choice. ' - ? v 

# ' ' t 

*^ ^ Sex differenced in occupational cKoice. ' Women work in all occupa- 

^ : ^ . ■ \ • ^ 

tional categories, but they ar^ concentrated, in fewer occupational 



J 



. ^ . 6 - -> ■ . 

categories than men (U,S* Working Women, 1975). Women constitute 53% • 
of the civilian non institutional population 16 years old and over, but 
more women' are employed part-time (64%), ■'■and women constitute only a 
third (31%) of all persons employed in professional-technical, and nonf^rm 



managerial administrative occupations. Women are predonlinant •<68%) in 
' the persons employed in clerlcal-sal€?g^occupatlons. . ^ ' 

These employment patteifns begin with early occupational choices .'^Jf 
^ expt^essed- by boys arid girls, Looft (1971) demonstrated that s'lx to eig^ > 
, year old children gave^dif ferent responses^ acceiding to .their sex when J 
asked what the^ wanted to be when they gtew up.^ There was a striking 
variabiiity in the boy^s responses ^d near ui^anlmity for girls (75%/ofu 
^the girls.* responses were in categories — teacher and nurse). 
A total of eighteen occupational categories were given by boys and only 
eight by girls. .Iglitzin (1972) reported two studl^s^of sex stereotyping ^ 
with fifth grade school children in 1971-1972. 'As early as th^ f if th ^ 
"' grade, boys provide a description of what it might be like onl a' typical 

' > * , • • ^7' 

day ori a job, but girls emphasize details of family life ra/cher than career 
^ictivitles; ' \ • ' ' 

Schloss^berg and Goodman (1972) asked elementary school children to 
respond to a set of drawings representing work jsettings (6 offcfemlnlne 
. ' occupations and .6 mascullii^. .Children* were asked, "Couid a man work 

here?" "Could a woman ,work here?" ' Children vere mpre ready to exclude " 
women from men's jobs than men. from womr^'s. A study by Entwisie and 
• Greenburger (1972) examined ninth graders , attitudes i:ow^tds women's 

lAn" informal observation on use of the SIGI -system by Martin Katr- and 
^ his colleague I^ila Norrls is that women sttidents want to locate part-time^ 
^occupations or jobs, although these are not 'included in SIGI. . 
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work roles. Specific attitudes inclu'ded whettver women should work, what 
kinds of jobs women should hold, and whether women- are intellectually ^ 
curious. Middle class boys of high I.Q were least liberal; ^oys were 
consistently more conservative than girls. ^ 
These studies, then, indicate early sex- differences .in occupational 
>ice — primarily in the 'direction of- sex role stereotyping of occupations. 
T^ese findings are ^ consistent with a larger series of studies in. sex- 
typed interests and activity preferences summarized by ^ccoby and Japklin^ 
•(1974, p. - 280-283). 

The influences of sex role stereotjrpes are maintained in many ways. 
Sex* role stereotyping has been found in several areas of education, ' 
particularly in early reading texts, achievement tests, and school policies 
with regards to sports and special subjects (Saario, Jacklin,& Tittle, 
1973). Kaley, for example, reported on the attitudes of prof essiorlal 

professional women had positive attitudes* toward the professional woman's 
dtxal role, negative attitudes were held by women employed as case workers 
and by married professional men Cltal^, 1971). Gray-Shellberg, Vlllareal, 
and Stone (1972) found a double standard In the resolution of career 



conflicts within a marriage for k sdn^le of male and female college 
Students, and male and female non^^college adults* 

:uo|||t 

In occupations and ste role expectatlop^. . However, they have not Inves- 
tlgated how sex role expectations and behaviors interact with and/or are 
•more directly expressed in the career declslon*-maklng process. 



The studies cited above have docuo^^ted sex related dlfferenc^j^ 



. • ' - 8 - ' • ^ 

) 

Predlotii^g women's career- choices. .Two studlcTs, l^y Astln and. ^ 



Mylnt (1971) arid Harmon. (1970), are of particular Interest because they 
are longitudinal. Astlti and MylSt . (1971) f6llowed,'up 5,387 women 
(tested In I960' in the Project TALENT study) five years after high 
school. Measures of abilities, interests, personality and background 
were used. ^ .t * 

Discriminant analyses showed that scholastic aptitudes, especially 
in mathematics, and high educational aspirations .(college/ advanced degree 
plans) were the 'best pre-college/predlctors of a career orientation 
(sciences, social services', professions ,^nd teaching groups). Interests 
and personality measures were not good preklctors. A second .discriminant 



analysis revealed that BA degree, college and gra^duate school attendance 
were Important predictor? separating natural sciences, social^ service/social 
sciences, and teaclilng from office work and housewife. Having an AA 



degree carried a large negative weighty and the variable mangled and children 



also had negative weights. A third discriminant analysis indicated that 

th'e most effective predictors in separating the career grotjps an^d non 

car^r (office work an4 housewife groups) were completing college and ' 

college attendance, and*" selected aptitude variables. -Again, expressed ^ 

interests atid personality loeasures were not predictive. ^ ' 

Harmon (1970) followed up 169 women 10 to lA years after college ^ 
* * ^ . »f 

•entrance (allThad high scores on the social worker scale 'of- the SVIB-W).' 

. - ' * • > ' f . 

Women were asked what their "usual career" was, and were categorized 

as career committed and non committed on this basis. The two -groups did 

not differ on high school rank. The. career committed group ^attended college 
I- ' . ' ' 

longer, worked more years after leaving college, married' later in life. 



had*, fewer children, more children at later ages, and more were uriiiiarrled . 

Klemmacy and Edwards^ (19,73) .also studied college women who indicated 

^ ^ . \^ ^ y ' ' \ ' 

' that. the occupation that they- would most, realistically pursue was a 

fiemlnin^ occupation and concluded that marriage and family plans .serve 

a critical mediational function'. ^ - , 

The findings of Astin and Myint, * Harmon, and Klentmack and Edwards are 

, . - " - ^ . , . ^ * 

consistent with the hjrpothesis that a wcJman^s career commitment is rela- 
ted to 'her sex role and life style choicefe. Decisions about marriage, 
^children-^d homemaking respon^bllities appear to be predictors of career 
commitment!.^; In contrast to these findings for women. Strong and Campbell 
(1966) report on a number of follow-up studies for males- whictf indicate 
that expressed interests are* a major predictor of career choice. Women *s 
career choices are more often madei* on the basis X)f sex„ not individual' 
interests, as'iSj the case for men. 

Almquisf^s study (1974) jEollowed a class of'*college women over four 
years • Women choosing occupations^with more males employed did not' 
differ from women entering occupations predomin'&tttly female in either 
sociability experiences or. in relationships witli^parfents . Almquist might 
have found 'differences between the two groups if career decisions werie ' 
related to import^oe of marriage and family pLpms., 

Wl^fJ^le'maijy of the studies summarized above provide evidence that 
aspects of the sex role are ^Important determinants of womep^s, occupational 
choices and career patterns, they |danot provide evidence or j^^dlngs 'Chat 
are directly applicable. to educational programs of career decJLsion- 
^klrig* . These studies provide evidence of the choices wom^ ^lave made 
(primarily college women) and give sxipport to the influence of sex roles 




however, tliese questions need to be directly examined. Questions 
regarding marriage, homemaking, and. child rear iilg, -need epcplicit consider- * 

" • - ■ ■ . S " ■ A . 

ation'in career decision-n^aking. , • . , * 

Sex rcfle research. The status of research on sex- roles was recently 
reviewed by Lipman-Blumen (ji975>, in an article suggesting directions- for . 
future research *ln this area. She distinguished among, several majot 
areas of study in the area of sex roles: socialization, tole conflict, / 
identification, role models and ca^te systems; effects of .culture on sex, 
roles; and ^research on the family. Much of the past research has made 
assumptions • about the' "status quo" of appropriate sex roles as fouii^d for 
women and men in American culture, and tjtiis framewojrk has shaped the 
research^ For example, not until recently was there research clearly-u 
labeled as examining sex role stereotypes (e.g., Broverman et al's 
work, 1970, 1972) ■ • ^ . . 

In the psychological measurement field, 1972 saw a series of papers 
devoted to questtpning -the usefulness of traditional measures of masculin-'* 
ity and femininity (Diamond, 1972;.aJ.so Constantinople, 1973). There are 
now fif teei^ iri9trtiments held In the Test Collection at Educational Testing 
Service ' (1975) .under the. classif ication, ^"Measures pertaining to the Role 
axl'd Attitudes of Women/' Some of these measures Include attitudes toward 
women and occupational roles. Most of these measures, however, are limited 

« » 

in one of two.way^B: 1). they ' assess only the* role of women; or 2) they 



examine the "masculinity-feminftiity". (now expanded to a^drogny) ^rea. 
None of these measures Is designed, as is the. work of Katz on occupational 
values and is the present study, to elicit* ,the values indiy^uals hold 



Mednick and Weissmto (1975) provide a brief summary of this area 'In the 
first chapter of the Annual Re^fiew of Psychology devoted to the '^Psychology 
of women/V ^ > ' * 7 1 



- .li - ■ ^ . . • , . . 

. ' on si^^cific coiistructs related to sax jroles in th*e non-occupational 
marriage and parenthood areas. ' . ^ '''^ 

' Socio-cyltural and economic gtatuB a^d occupational^ choice. Gumg^ 
^and Rivers (1975) f^eviewed research findings for- black women in tertns 
, of statjjs, occupational choipe, and sex role attltuches. This revlec^ bf 
minority group research focused oh bl^cfc women, since Information .about 
o.ther minbrlty''^roups was not as reaklly available, accordlng^to the- 



\uthofs. They ndtfed that where comparative stwdles^were mdd^, sex was 
also not examined ^as a variable. Despite evidence that black women tended 
^ to* have higher employment rates ^dhd higher levels J^t education* thto black" 
men^ black women still earned less than all oth^ groups and showed lower 
rates of career preference for^t^e field .g^^^^memaker twhl^-h Gtnnp^aiid 

• . . ' • • . , 

Riv^s Interprajj^^.an indication ol ^cceptlng^ levels o.f r'esp^lblllty' 



ERIC 



rather than necessarily lack- of pref eirence^. The prop6rt^5n^o^ blaok^ 

wpmen who wished to 'find fuM-\ime e^m™.bymeht'' wljlle malntalntog the^ 

traditional roles of wife'sivd mother wa©^-j:iaug«BKtwlcfi tKat of the white 

women d&lrlng this J^t^on.*, the difference between blacjc and' wh'lt^ women 

- • . ^ . / ^ 

appeared primarily In the pattern of ^emplojrment . > '•'WhiteX^mto want* and 
expect^to absent themselves • f rap the labor .market whi;Lfe they^ave children*./' 

(p* 130). Despite these fdnd&gs,^ Gump (1972) found that black wC 

' * ' : ' . ^* ' • i . 
were ma«r-llkely than \Alte women tb'endorse the. view thagj a woman^^' 

Identity Is derived primarily from- marrlage,k,arid jtfiat a matter with ' 

^ * \ 'A ' ^= . • * 

•^chlldrenr should remain In the home. « However,, this vf Indlng may reflect ^ : 
^. the diff erence-'bietween desires and, realistic expeditions . (as 1% ^p^emmacsk/ * 
^ and Edwards findings for traditional female occupatlcJhs) . " \ ' ^ 

■■■■ . • : ■-. . 12 ' ' ■ . • 

- ^ N ^ 
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* *■ 

Plcou^aiid Campbell (1975) compiled a series of articles on career 



behavior pf special groups • Amon'g the special groups examined are 
Amerigan. Indians,' Asiafi Americans, and Mexican ^Americans, well a^ 

• ' * ' \ ' . m ^ ' , 

womeh^ S.tatus as a member of- these socio-cultural groups appears, tp 

ft . ^ ' • ' ' ' 

influence career Opportunities and choices • ^ . . 

* , y _ ' . . . . ■ . 

Socio-economic differences in career choices have been examined also. 
Campbell and Parsons (1^72), for example', found that non-disadvantaged 

k — - - — — 5^ , " < * 

junior high school stu4ents received hl,gher scores on Crites ' Vocational 
Development Inventory than disadvantaged students, although the disadvan- 
taged scored above the 'published grade level. ' A* number of interactions 
were also foimd; the occupations most frequently chosen by male disadvan-. 
taged students wer^ in the tefcbnical areas in contrast to a most frequent 
choice of service-related jams by the other students. In a slmilat study 
. .with elementary school students, Clark (1967) found that boy^i from the 
middle class were more apt to prif er professions than lower class boys who 
V Tprefejpred "government" jobs. 

^ Tt^e occupation of one's parents, especially of ^ one's father, was . 
found to significantly affect .the accuracy of "success" predictions' ^ • 
for' certain courses of study ^ coAegef, (Ltmnieborg and'^Lunneborg, 1968). ^ 
Mulvey (1963) however, did "not find that parental socio-economic status 
r^iated to* career patterns of women. In general,, the^ studies of socio* . 

- . ^ • ' 

cultural 'and' ecbn^mlc differences do not give generallzable findings 
^ relating the influence of s^ex rol^ on occupational choice. No studies 



idi 



x^ei^identlfied wher^i the male sex role (marriage, family, home maintenai|ce) 



was related to career decisions-makings 
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'Osipow (1973), in summarizing ti^e research related to social class 

membership* noted 'that b©th social class membership and sex are important 

sltx^tlonal determinants of career development* These variables affect . 

attitude? and the economic resources available to Implementt career 
♦ * ' * - . * 

plans. In a crlticjue of the literature examining minority group status, 
O^pow stated that, i^ general, research on career development for these 
groups 'has confounded rice, social class, ethnicity, educational levels, 
and economic? variables. . 

With this research background in mind, we now examine more closely 



aefinitit>nS"^£--values^_an^ of sex. roles related to 

• career decision making, ^ , ""v 

V 



2. Values and Sex Role s* \ 

^ y: - ^ \ 



Values; - IJiaislow (1954) defined values in relation to his hieirarchy ' 
C of nee'dst "The gratification of any such need is a 'value*" 6) . . 
One reason for knowing the indiyidual s values Is^o be aware of the 
influence of values on perception^ c Another reason fo^r knowing Values is 
that it Is to icnow the indiyidual 's^nature and to have ipore effortless 
choices aadj '^Many problems simply disappear — others are easily , . 

^ solvable by what is iii conformity with one's own natinre'V (Maslow, 1971, 

• ^ / . > 

p. ,lll). Maslow's well-known .hierarchical theory of motivation "(1954) . 
included needs such as safety, security, love, self-esteem and self- 
actualization. ^ , / ^ 

Mtfcgfenau (1959), like Maslow, did not distinguish between value and 
need: "A value is the measure of satisfaction of a human want" (p. 38)* 
*He* ackiito67ledged -that this brief def lnitioh>did not convey the •^significance 
Q that attaches to the word value, noting that it deft .aside the ideas of ^ 

ERIC : „ . . . . ;^ 
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intrlnsl*c worth and that It was also an awkward approach to the appraisal . 
of ^ abstract *and l^eal things such as honesty or friendship. Margenau 

; . ■ ^ • ■ - ^ 

placed a dlf ferent^^rspectlve oh the Idea of value by listing the entitles 
which carry value's or to which value is said to adhere. These are first, 
ordiiiery phy^sical objects; secondly, proccesses in human activities 
desl|lfited to secure such objects;, and thgn, on a scale of increasing , 
abstractriess , actually experienced relations or Conditions (e.g., 

r ^ . ' I 

fellowship, parenthood, freedom) and' finally Ideals such as truth, 
goodness, and beauty. These entitles are held ^together by a common 
bond: . they can be desired or spumed by human beings. * 

"Margerrau also identified two 'kinds of values, one that he labeled 
factual and the other normative. The difference is that factual values 
are observable preferences and desires of a given people at a given time. 
Normative values ire the ratings, in some sense, which people ought to 
give to valued objects. ' . * • ^ 

These two asnects of values are like tKe two aspects often distin- 

^guished for sex roles. Bernard (1976), ^or example, discussed changes 

In stability in sex roles in terms of norms, an^ 'behaviors, using the idea 

of norms as expectations or beliefs and behavior 'oP*>^onduct as two aspects 

of a definition of role. 
► * > — — «— 

RoKeach (1973), in a brief review of earlier definitions. Identified 
two perspectives from which values have been' viewed. In the first, all 
objects have a^one-dimen^lonal property of value (ois^alence) ranging from 
positiye -t^o negative. The second perspectlv^ is the person approach 
represented by Vemon and Allport (1931) and The Study of Values . According 
to Rokeach, a value is s an enduring bellef^that a specific mode of .conduct 



} , ■ .• . . 

(Instmmenjpal value) &r end-state (terminal value) of existence is * ^ * 

personally dr socially preferable to an opposite or converse mode of 

* • 

conduct or end-state of existence. A value system Is an enduring organ-* 
Izatlon of '^beliefs concerning preferable modes* of conduct or end-states 
of existence along a continuinn of rerktive importance (p» 5). Values, * * 
like beliefs, h^ve cognitive, affective, and behavioral components . A 
value has a behavioral component In the serfee that It Is an iritervenliig 
variable that leads to action when activated. 

VThat are the functions of values and value systems for RokeacK? 
"....values as standards that guide ongoing activities, and of value 
systems as general plans employed to resolve conflicts and to make decisions. 
Another .way to think of values as giving expression to human tfeeds" 
(p. 12). . 

Attitudes are'" distinguished- from values since an attitude refers t>o 
an Qrrganl^atlon of several beliefs around a singlfe object or situation. 
On the other hand, "A value ... refers to. a single belief of a very 
specific kind. It concerns a desirable mode of behavior or end-sta| 

.that has a transcendental Quality, to it, ^;uldlng actions, attitudes,, 
judgments, and comparisons across specific objects and situations ^d' 
beyond inmiediate goals to more ultimate goals"* (p. 18). This latter,, 
expanded,, definition fits the type of values related to sex roles with 
♦which we "are concerned. The definition also fits the level of abstraction 
at which the occupational values developed by Katz (1973) are located. 
The occupational value terms are: High Income, Pwlitige, Independence, 
Reining Others, Security, Leadership, Interest Fields, Leisure, ^nd - 
Early Entry. These terms ^re at a level of abstraction which permits 
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themto be used to evaluate different occupations /but they are, in 'the main, 
not as abstract as tjie Instrumental and- terminal "goals described by Rdkeach. 
CThere are some obViqus overlaps, but Rokeach has included terminal values 
such as national security, salvation, wisdom, a world at peace, and a world 
of beauty, "among othersV 'These are at a different Ifeveland more removed from 
everyday experlehceO ' * ' ' • 



In the model Katz (1966) proposed and later developed-^^o SIGI (1973), ^ ^ 
there are three systems of data in (guidance for career dec is loX making; a value 
system, an information system, and a prediction system. Katz (1966) described 
the function awi Importance of defining individual values. Questions the . 
individual needs to ask, in addition to ' Whati are my values? are, Whei^e have my* . 
values come from? And then the in'Slvldual.wlir be better prepared to ask. 
Where- are they takdiig .me? ' Katz also discussed the Influence of parents, church, 
peers , ^socioeconomic- status and other variables as influencing the 'development 
pf occupational values. Obviously, they also influence the norms and^behavlors 
of sex- roles. These questions, when asked in the context of factors related to 
sex role^^ are key to developing a definition of sex Equality in any model of.car€ 
decision tnaking. ^ . 

Sen roles. " Llpman-Blumen and Tlckamyer (1975) Hot^d that women are 

' • - • • ' c ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

socialized to receive. their total gratification through family roles, whereas , 
men can look to both occupation 'and family roles for fulfillment. Angrlst (1974) 
Indicated th4tl.l earning, of^the-adult^ex rol^ Ic >8een primarily as occupatlon- 
directed for males and family-directed for females. Russo (1976) argued that, 

Motherhood is l:hlef among the* prescjrlptlons of sex-typing ... the major 
goal-of -a-'WOHian-'-fi-JJ.fe is tp -raise well-adjusted children ... As. long as this 
situation exists for t^e vast majority ^ \tomen in Western s'ocle^ty a^cJlthe world 
in /^Setfil, prohi|)itlons may be eliminated and options widened, "but change 



will\ occur only insofar as women are first able to fill theiV* mandate 

\ . . , , , 

of moVherhood" (p. 144). ' " ^ . . , ^ 

jveral writers have discussed sex roles and' their relationship 
to wbmek's ^occupational choices and careers. Among the <Jef inf tion^s 
of sex ai^d gender roles. which have appeared in the literatlire are jthose 
of Lipman\Biumen and Tickamyet (1975). .Gender roles are considered 



^I^Wul'wheA viewed as mediating factors "between gender identity (kale pr 

f \ ' * • 1 

female) 'and Bex role. It is via gender roles which develop out of gelider 
identity, that males and females are .funnelled into , what is soci^tally 
defined as sex-appropriate behavior*. ' "The istudy of sex roles concerns ro 
within all structured settings, the norms and rules govemihg role pferfor 
mance in these settings , the correlates of role location and |jlrformai\ce, 

the special situation of' deviant roles and those who occupy them," 

+ 

and the mechanics of role change" (p. 303). 

Bernard (1976) followed Sorbin's definition and distinguished* two 
comp^ents in the concept of role': expectations or norms including 
beliefs and cognitions, suj^d enactments or conduct. Tl^ese -are two key 
distinctions, much like the distinction that is made wj.th values; that* 
is, there is a notmativei strongly pervaisive, socially influenced and 
"relnfoMed set of beliefs, and the reflection of these beliefs in actual 
conduct or behavior. ^ 

What .factors or asp^ects of sex roles are critical in the definition 
of sex roles for women in relationship to occupational choice and career 
decision making? Two. critical factors can be Identified: ^ marriage (and 
the role of wife) and motherhood (parenthood). • 




, Bernard (i976) called women's place the lynch pin of the traditional . 

female role. Data from a 1972 study of entering college women-sluxwed-^— 

about one-fourth of them believed that the w^^i^s^ place was In the hon^. \ 
This norm or belief Iper'slsts despite actual evidence of increasing labor 
force participation by married wom^n ai^d women with c,hlldren under felx 
years of age. The discrenancy betw'een the belief and actuality >, 
could be viewed as a plus xor 'women, a tolerance for dei^^tionjs from 
an anachronistic' norm* However, Bernard suggested that it also has 
. dysfunctional Qonsequences for women: "Life is organized and decisions ard^ 

'( 

made as though the norm^were actually a genuine and functional adjustment 

I \ 

to a current sUtuaCion" (p. 212). 

Darley (1976) ^discussed the differences in achievement between males 
and feiaales and provided an analysis of role behavior, particularly the 
ambiguity and lack of clarity of rbl^s. She argued that it may not be only 
^he kinds of behavior demanded by different* sex roles that lead to 
differencea In achievement, but also differences in thejv^^larfjpy and ^ 
« cblxsistency with which these sex role demands are defined: The' 
obligations and responsibllltie^s of wifehood are not validly depicted^ 
In movies and popular magazines nor are they, clear simply from observing 
the behavior o£ one's parents, especially when such observations are made 

I - • ' 

from the perspective of a child.** And on the role of mother;, The 
expl^osion of books, arficjes, and, television talk shows on the stibject 
of mothertiood suggest that the expedtatlons for tl^is role are almost 
without limit, stunningly unclear, and highly variable. Is a good mother 
permissive or firm or both? _Is she a frlenci'/to^^er childroi ^or an ^ 
advisor or fcotlj? Note that ^ expected of a good^father is also 
' unclearv but i;he parent role ^ n^t generally taken to be as salient tot . 
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a man -as *lf is for a\wofaa^" (p. 87», 89) ^ * 

"k^ma^OT serles^'pf studies on sex, career, and family have been 
cfirjfiM' out in Brlca Fogarty, Rapoport, and Rapoport (1971) presented 
deports that Included examination of the special problem of women pro- 



motions to t^ jobs, experience in both Eastern and Western European 

■ ' " ' > ■ ^ ■ L 

/.countries , .and studies o£ families arfd work' careers. They < suggested 
that curr^tly ^highly qtiaJLlfred women experience the same complexities^ 
^s men (e.g., fitting together personal*, Interpersonal and social ♦ - 
Influences in the choice and das^lopment of a,n occupational career) 
plus the additional set -of complexities associated with child rearing. 

A valuable* analysis of the dil^raas faced by "dual career 'families" * 

*is provided in case studiesCFogarty, Rapoport, and Rapoport, 1971). 
The dilemmas faced by the^se families include^'l^t they call dilemmas' 
arising from sheer overload; dlleRmias rising from th^^iscrepancy beti/een 

personal ano^^oclal norw^^^or example, work after c^^dbirth); dilemmas 

/s ' . ^ ^•>^ * ' • 

f 'identity — one cannot* be a good woman and a working woman, because 



work is seen as iftasculinef social network dil^nmas with family and inlaws; 
and role cycling dilemmas. This latter dilemma occuta in two ways 
between the occup?ational^ro'!les of husbmid ahd wife and family ^les, and 
between the occupational rofle of the husband and the occupational role 
'of the wife. This frameworlc for problems faced by families in whiclF> 
hofth partners are committed to work nlay be part' of th^ analysis requited 
to asslsV theorists and practitioners to understand the relatioHShip 
between sex roXe values and career decision making "for women « The goal 
in career <« ib jto Ion theory Is not to predict only .occupational satisfaction 



^ • ' but more generally, satisfaction with Work as it f^ts irJ^ a life pattern. 
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.Other ana]»y^es t;hat emphasize the importafice of s^x ror&s to career 
development ^re those that ' exami.ne the stages of women ' s' lives . tor ' 
example, ther^ are ^ the life style patterns cited by Glnzberg *(19&6) , 
and' the' British pattern reported In ^Fogarty, Rapoijort, andTRttp^oport ^ 
(19JJi) . Bernard (1975) dlsciteeed stage theories of . development aqd 
proposed that (for women ^^^rore useful analysis may consist of examining 
.developii^ntal discontinuities, — that- is,- the sharp phanges t3iat occur 
a.t critical' pplnts^^ l±fe.^ The discontinuities are:* about age 8, 

^ , ' • ' ' ' ■ > . • ' ' 

when little girTLs are>Saf lected toward dependency rather t^n indeptodenc^; 
marriage , where the woman finds out that she vlll have to supply the /' 



dependency needs of her husband; ut m other hood, where she hds sole respon- 
slhiJIity for the. care of a dependent Infant; and the two later stages,' 
v*en the last child enters school, ; the. stage of middle'^ th^hood , 
and finally > late-motherhood * ' * . 

"These or more refined analyses of stages* and liYe patterns may be * , 
the start of a framework to assist clients^ counselors, fuidS:heorlsts - 
to focus more sharply on the substance of career decision making theory 

■> . ■ \ ■ . • . 

, for both wotaen and men. , Pleck (1976)^.tQok a broader view of liiie relatlonf- 
ship of work and other spheres of life* for men^ , The full range of lifers 
spheres mmkA to^bj^/examined and men also have considerable gains -to make 
in-ioosening and changing.* their teles / ^^'lIRe djyher^ considered are - 

relatlondiips with women, relationships, wlthv other .men, rela'tfionships with 
children, and involvements with.^^forkJ For example, many men ^ow see 



heterosexual relationships as the only legitimate source^^o^emotlonal 



support which men nlied their "daily struggle." " " / ^ 



e 



While we can identify the impottance of marriage^ narenthood,, and - to a 
lesser extent hom^making in women's^ lives, ^ the problem is how to /Identify 

yalues^o counselors and clients can focus on t^em in career decision 
making. Katz provided a*- model in the occupational, values tliat he^ developed 

■^aiji^ integrated into SIGI. It seemed advantageous to develop a %et of 

■- ■ , - . ■ ^ - 

terms for marriage and parenthood and to alsQ label them values . The 

• • 

label value would make clear that the concepts are philosophically fxmda- - 
mental, can be ^xam'ln^, and' that ^ there can be alternate choices of 
b^havi^rs to satisfy needs represented by the concepts, ways of ^tp- 
grating- work, personal relationship^^ and family life to ^^drfreve the • 
needs and desires one holds. , • » ^ - * . 

--^ . • • • • ' ' - ' . ^ : 

The pilot study 6n $ex role values is -part of a series- of studies 

^. : , ' ' ■ ^ - - / . ■ ■ 

being funded by NIE within a program which is focused on pare^r awareness. 

* * - 

The basic framevjork for this program erf research includes: 1) Influfencers , 
such as the family, school,^ mass media, and community* grou|)s or other 
institutions; 2y %he indivldxial ' s skills In srelf ^assei'sisment and decision' 

making; 3) the concept of career awareness , knowledge, valuej^, preferences, 

, . - ' / > ^ ^-7 J' ' , ^ < ^ 

self concepts; and the result, 4) making decisions- in careerfformlng i* 
situations (Wisei Ghamer, and Randour, 19/6)*; ^ , ' ^ - ^ « 

As shoyn Ip, Figure lathis project is conaemed>'Wltb thr^e areas: 
sex roliM, values, arid career decisloja makin<f^^For-sex roles, the • 



traditional notmie^tiv? aH^ for ^females are tjhfe;iMr^^ge relationship, 

parenthood (motherhood) and cl^ild fearing, and homemaking/ The tradition- 

• * ' * ^ ' ' ' . *' ' • ' ^ 

ally male^focused areas are education and occupations. Bernard'' (1976) « 

hai^^lmphaslzed that sex role norms or expfectatlons are very stable'^despite 

' . * / " ' , ' ' . • < ''-^ '* ' ' • 

th6 entry* of maritled women and women w^ith children into the work force. 
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Sex roles, Values and Career Decision. Making 



" ^Sex Roles 

Norms (expectations.) 
Behavior 

N 

'Traditionally 
Female 



Marriage 
relationship 



Pajfenthood 
^ (motherhood) 
Childrearing |* 

Homimaklng 



Traditionally 
Male . > 



Education 
Occupation 



\ 



Stable norms despite^ 
entry of married 
women an*d women 
with children into 
the work force (Beriiafd, 1976) 



( 

Marriage ^ 



Values 



Parenthood Occupational 



Compan ion'shlp Joy 
Parenthood Challelige 
Security Stability 



High income 
Prestige 
Helping others 
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Plans (anticipated behaviors)* 



Work Pattern 
Marriage (timing) 



Children (nufbber & timing) 
Homemajting Responsibilitres 



. Now: How are these values and plans related to ^ 
career decision making? \ * /- 

% • • I ^' *' 

Long Rajige; Can intervenjiion based on exploration 
of these values and plans affect sex-e*quality 
in career decision making? ^ . ^ ^ 



Career Decision' Making 
(Now) ' ' 

1. Educational Plans 

2. Occupations 
Considered 

3. Level of Aspiration 

4. Level of Work/ 

" Career Commitment 



Criteri>"fc^ Sex~Equality 
in Career Decision Making 
XLong Range) . * , 

1. More occupations 
explor^. 

2. "More non-tradtt^ona?? • 

occupations explored. 

3. FertH;Lty/educati(5n 
pXans related 

preferred^^occupations 
(Level gf Commitment). 

4. Articulation of 
pccupat^ional and 
homemaking "^^^^^ 

^ responsibilities. 
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Values, as part of the concept of career awarraess, are examined In 

■^"^ » , 

tv3o ways. The first Is to develop a series of concepts or terms analogous 

'« • * 

to t:he occupational , valves developed by Katj. These values are being 

developed In two '^reas, marriage* and parenthood. This invokes the 

trahsp.atlon of some needs Intp expressions, particular to these areas of 

'our lives ~^reas fundamental fo the dg'finltlon of sex roles and heavily 

influential in the career dec is lon^ making proces's for women. The second 

area related to values is labelledvJiere as plans or anticipated l)ehavlors . " 

These are situations in which values may be evidenced' In choices or 

planning. The plans to be examined JLnclude for the timing pi 

marriage or a long term relationship, plans foif the uumter and timing 

for cWlclreti, and the allocation of homemaking responsibilities In this 

first stage we will examine how the Vfelues are ordered and related to 

choices , in the career decision making area. Also, are alljthe values 

rated bothjilgh aiid low by some students? We firtre also interested i|i how 

^ans relate to some criteria Hi the career decision making area — 

^educational plans, occupations considered, Tevel of aspiration in education 

and occupation, and level of career commlttnLnt. 

.For the long range we are concerned, with whether interventions"* based 

on exploration of these values and. plans affect sex equality- in carei^ 

* ; - , # 

decision making. Some criteria which are proposed for sex equality and 
career decision making include 1) more occupations explored,- 2) more.non 
ttadltlonal occupations explored, 3) fertility and education plans * ' 

related to preferred occuaptlons, perhapT^a^evel of commitment variable 

* • - 

,a8 is being developed by Cootribs^, and 4) the articulation or interrelation of 

^' iLolageti^e Coombs, Center for Population Studies, University of 
Michigan In personal commufflcatibn, June, 1977. Coombs -has under development 
work commitment scales, byt these have not yet been used substantially with 
'large samples . ^ ^ • - ^ 



occupational and.homemaking responsibilities. These variables^ are, lis tfed 

^ . . . ^ X .^r • * , ^ 

as a tentative <>efinitJ.on of criteria for sex equality in ^career decision 
- ^* ^ ^ ' \ * , ^ " 

-miking. That*is, ir- the individual caii >donsider more c5K:cupations, . ^ 
e8pfecialif^lipn--traiitional occupaMons, and caiT^Ts^ate planned fertility 
and Tiometiiaking responsibilities to worH and career ^>l^ns, there is an 
•increased opportunfty for sex equality^ in *^rejpr decision making . — 
career decision making -without regard to gender. It \h in Connect^p^ 
with this ult^pate ^goai that we haye tried to Tievelop ^oncepts related tc? 
marriage and parenthood* that can be examined as^ beliefs or /values, and 
for which clarification may assist in making known. ^he "individual's 
true nature'Vor "true feelings When these , values ^re explored in 
conjunction with occupational values, careei^eiated decisions may l)e . 



baSe4 on a more complete integration of work and other aspecl^s of life. 

^ We turn now to an examination of data^on the marriage/ par^thood and 

occupational values with a sample of* 98^ 11th ^rade sttSent3 in'Sn^i^tan 

hlghacbool. ^ . \ * 

... y 



2. Pilot Study ^ ^ . ^ t 

^ Samp le ^Dea dgip t ion . Participants in the study were*^ selected to 
represent three ethnic groups (blackj Hispanic and whiteV^ "both sex^; and 
two ecptiotaic ^levels r(lb\^ ' and middle). There were l^students ill each 
or six cells (se3^ x ethnl©).».jiiai the exertion of 18 white malea, for 
.a- to till of,96# All students were individually intetvl^ed and paid-three 
-dollarfe foj Aompljgting th^ intervl^\^ Table 1 shows the distribution of 
the sample across all three , levels. 
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^ Table 1. Pilot samole distribution by -socio-economic level, 
Ethnic group and sex. , 



Ethnic Group 



Black* . Female 
' Mal'e 



Lower 



White Female 7 . 

;Mflle ^' 11- 



,8 
-12 



^Hlspaiiic Feqiale ^ \ '10 
Maie •" ■ ^ 14- 

" T- 



MiddLe 

. 9 
7 

8 • 
4 

' 6 
2 



Total 

(34)^ 

(32) 

(32) 



Total: 



(62) 



(36) 



. 98 



^e ma/tiritf^of the students were 16 or 17 years old (80%) and in 

' the eleventh gradle* (-15%' were 15 or younger). About 80% of the students 
^ ^- • ^ , ' . . ' 

were born 3% Ney York and 94% had spent most of Jtbeir lives In New York. 

.•^irty 4)ertent of the students use. Spanish In their- homes; 58% .were 

' monolin^l. Apjiroxliriately 35% of th^parents had l^ss'than a high School 

education, of the fathers and klx of the mothers were high school 

graduates, and 26% of ^ the fikthers (18% mothers) had at least some further 

education. Almost two-thirds (62%) of the students were Catholic. * ' * ^ 



eBtlmate^of socio-economic level was obtained by coding father's 
occupiM&Lon (or'ln-som)^ cases motfier's occupation) according to the classi- 
scheme 'of ^Hamburger (19d8). This *e>^en^ category scale ranges 
^ professionals (fiigh level), owners and managers ot large businesses. 



.J. 



j^to seven, manual (heavy or migratox^ labor, not regular or stabje), "delivery 



boys.' In this'samplei 3% were at 1, 3% 2, 16% at 3, 1^'at 4, 37^ at 5,/, 
2^% at 6, and 4% dt 7. . ^ * ^ - 

' ^, * ■ ' 27 
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In order to contrast middle and lower socio-economic students In 
the data analysis, the middle 4b;^1 was obtained by using students 
with parental occupations at levels 1-4, and lower level categories 
5-7. This resulted in 37% in- the middle level and 63% in the lower lev^l. . 

The educational aspirations of the majority of sttidents (in respfonse 
to the question. How much education do yoc want to have^) ar^for at 
least some college /84%), and 35% want professional training. 

* '« ^ ' 

, Marriage, Parenthood and Occupational Values. The orl^ of the 

sets of value terms varied. The Occupational values were developed by ♦ 

Martin Katz (1973) and adapted for the eleventh grade students in this 

— study^iy^^short^jilng t1ie descriptions. The Marriage and Parenthood values 

were developed through a variety of sources: ~T~X2^e^aturB-search^Jjicl^udln^ 

* the teCTg/ values and sex roles ; readings in the areas of motherhood, marriage 
and f^^ly; trial of preliminary terms with individual, students and a 

• sample of 40 eleventh graders; revisions .and re-tryoutj and a trl^l of 
Kelley's (1955) Role Construct Repertory Test (adapted version) to elicit 
^constructs used to describe similarities and differences between indi- 
viduals* \itiO were husbands and wives or mothers and fathers (the technique ' 
worked well with psychologists, but not with non-psychologists). The 
marriage and parenthood terms wllX be revised, since the pilot study 
indicated some descrlotlons h^d more than, one ctmcept In them to which 
students responded. Students also had varying interpretations of one 
Occupational value. Interest -Field , taking this to mean having^ work which 

interesting to them, rather than to hav6 a developed basic. Interest 

area^(art, science, and so- on) to which they were career-cotmnltteh, 

k t ^ I, ' ' 

• 2'8 ■ - • . 



Table 2 presents Ifhe means and standard deviations for rankings and 
ratings (0-8 scale) for the Marriage values ^ Parenthood values, and 

. •• - ■ .A 

Occixpatlonal values for the 98 eleventh ^ade students. . A particular 
concern was that each value elicit different resDonses across students. 
One criteria for each set of value terms Is that pne or two terms are nbt 
consistently ranked at. the top or bottom*, that there IS a distribution of 
responses across, the ranks for each term. The Marriage •values met this 

0 

latter criteria, wi^h the exception of the value Having a Helpmate , 
No one ranked this value as one, although some (male) students ranked 
it two , ^One Parenthood value did not meet the criteria fully; Parenting 
did not receive any ranks of 10, the lowes^t rank* Two Occupational , 
values did not receive any ranks of 10, the lowest rariH possible — 
Helping Others and Interest Field. 



Some intetpretatl^|^~oT^tlie~Taitk-iiigs--an^^ can be made tentatively, 



^although it should be emphasized -that the purpose in developing and refilling 
these sets of value terms is to facilitate occupatioxial exploration in 
/ relationship to o^er spheres of adult, life. The focus is on the individual^ 
examination of needs or values in conjmction with careet planning. , - 
With this caveat in mind, the trends, in the data for the value set6 
are described here. ' ^ — * 
Marriage Values ; Three values received both the highest rankings 
and ratings on a scale asking. How ifaportant is each of these values to 
you? O'"*- not: important at ail, 2 - slightly in5>ortant, 4 - moderately 
iii5>ortant, 6 - strongly in^ortant and 8 - greatly important. The three 
values were A Close Relationship , Emotional Support , and Coiig)anionship . 
' These values reflect the interaction b.etvc^een the partners and the quality 
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Table. 2, Means arid standard deviations for rankings and ratings 'of 
Marriage, Parenthood and Occupational values - 98 feleventh 
' ^ade students, ^ ^ ' 



Marriage Values 





Rank 




Rating 






M 


S.D. 


_ M 


S.D. 


.Close relationship 


2.57 


r.9 


6.56 


'1.7 


Einoltlonal support . 


2.86 


r.9 


5.30 


2.3 


Companionship 


3. 06 


1.9 


5.68 


1.9 


Parenthood. 


5.01 


2,0 , 


Ai66 


2.2 


Security 


5. A3 


2.3 


3.27 


2.3 


Natural ' role 


6.37 f 1.8 ' 


2.31 


1.9 


Independence 


6.A8 


2.1 


2.,A3 


2.0 


Being a complete person 


6.58 


2.1 


' 2.25 


2.2 


Having, a helpmate > 


6.69 


1h9 I 


2.27 


2.1 



Parenthood Values 



Parenting 
Friendship , 

-Joy_ 



Challenge ^ 

Responsibility 

Leadership 

Accomplishment 

Stability 

Future security 

Natur-al fole 



Rank 
M 

3.09 
3.74 
A. 32 

5.35" 

5. 'A 3' 

5.63- 

^.61 

7,77 

8.17 



S. 



Rating 



2.3 

2.4 

2»A 

2^6- 

Z.A 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.1 



M 



) 



5.91 
5.56 
5.78 
-4,21- 
A.39 
A.2A 
3.65 
3.49 
2.60 
2.04 



S.D. 

2ro 

2.1 
1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3- 

2.1 

2.2 

1.6 . 



Occupational^ Values 



1 


Rank 




Rating; 




.•0 






M 


s:d. 


Interest field 


3.64- 


2v8 


5.90 


2.1 


Helping others ■'' 


' 3.88 


2.5 - 


5.66 


2.0 


Security , 


. 4.60 


2. -4 - 


5.29 


2.0 


High Income . 


4.92 


2v7 


4.80' 


?.2 


Variety 


4.93 


2.7 • 


4.69 


2.1 


Independence 


5.50 


2i2 ' 


4.22 


1.9 


Prestige 


5.53 


2. .6 


3. 90 


2.2 


Leadership 


6.35 


2.5 


^ 3f.5Q 


2.0 


Leisure 


6.^6 


2.^ 


3.52 ■ 


2.0 


Early Eatry 


8.69 


2J0 


1^.62 


1.8 



, ■ . f ■ 

of the relatlonshi^p-. Values ranked at the middle of the set were 
Parenthood, Security^ Nattiral Role and Indepen4ence (from paints). 
Clearly lowest in rank order were the values^ Being a Complete Person 
arid Having a Helpmate , although eve!h these values were ranked highly 
by some students. 

The sample was designed to represent both sexes ^ three ethnic 
groups and two sotrlo-e^pomic levels. Group differences were examined by 
a three-way ANOVA of the ratings (0-8) for each value. Tfie Results are,^ 
presented here only for significant main effects, but are considered ^ 
'tentative, since there was Informal evidence that there were different 
concepts to which students responded in some descriptions. . 

For *the marriage values, there was a trend toward a sex difference on 
the value, A Close Relationship, ^jfth females rating this value slightly 
higher (£ « .10) than males (M = 6.81, S.D. 1.25 vs. M« 6.32, SD «a-94). 
Ethnic group differences occurred for three values: 

^^ Securlty — ^^H«hlte-^----^T^-l-,-7SD--^2^40^^ 



Hlspanlc-M - 2.50, SD - 2.15; F « 3.99, £ - .022. 

Companionship V^lte-M « 5.79, SD - 1.63; Black-M - 5.03, SD - 1.98; 

,Hispanlc-M- 6.22, SD - 1.86; F - 3.68, £ - .029. 

• Independence Whlte-M ^.68, SD - 2.08) Black-M - "2.84, SD - 2.30; 

Hisp^nlc-M - 1.69, SD - 1.53; F - 4.56, £ - .036. 

' \ ■& ' ■ ' ' ' 

These data indicate that the Black group in this pilot dample tended to 
rate Security slightly higher, that Hispanlcs gave the highest rating to. 

' . - ■ . .... ^ 

Companionship , and that -Hispanic s. gave the IcJwestr-rating to Independence 



(from parents). 



1 
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- Parenthood Values ; Parenting > friendship ^and Joy are the three most 

highly ranked and rated values, although again It should be emphasized 

that these three values also received, the complete se't of ranks, including 

the lowest rank 'of 10. These'^values also seem to be concerned with the 

qualJ^ty of the Interaction between the two individuals involved, here the 

parent and' child. Ihe values ranked next highest were Challenge , . Responsibility , 

and Leadership . Thes6 values reflect more directly the satisfaction to the 

adult, and are-^ore centered on the parent. The remaining four values 

were Accomplishment , Stability , Future Security and Natural Role . Thes^ 

values appear related more to the opinions of others and to reflect social 

pressures. ^ ' 

The three-yay ANOVA's for the Parenthood value^^ showed some significant 
* i * * s 

main effects.' A sexxDfain effect was observed for tiie value Joy , and a 

trend for Future Security . Joy ; Female-M « 6.21, SD ^ 1.82; Male-M = 5.36, 

SD « 1.97; F » 5.27, p » .024.^. FeWles rated Joy higher than did maies, 

and the treild in Future Security was for males to rate this value slightly 



higher (although both males and females gave It a low rating: Females*M « 
2.1*, SD --2.12; Males^ - 3.04, SD « 2.29; F - 3.60, £ - .06^). 

Ethnic main effects were observed -for two values: Friendship and Future 



Security , tor Friendship , Hispanic s as a group r|fted the vaiue higher 
than did blacks and \^ite8 (means of 6*25, ^-^^^Hf ^*^y respectively, 
F-4.26 and p » *017) . For Future Security , all groups rated the value^ low, 
but the white group gave it a lower rating than Hispanic and .black groups, 
(means, of 2.15, '2.31, and^ 2.41, respectively, F » and^^» .046) ./ 



Two values showed 'a aocio<-economic level mal^ effect, Friendship arid 



Challenge * * Th^re was ^ tendency, for students classed as middle SES to ^ 
rate Friendship higher than those classified as lower SES (means of 5.97 

and 5:32, respe^ctd^ejy, T = 4.13, and £=.045. Middle SES level students 

it 

alfo rated Challenge higher than lower SES students ^ (means of 5.25 and 3.61, 
respectively, F - 10.68, £ « .002). ^ , ' 

\ Occupational Values ? "The two valxxes ranked and ^ated most highly were 
Interest Ejeldl and Helping Pothers . These seem to reflect a trend toward 
self-fulfillment that was noticeable with the marriage and parenthood' 
values. Security and High ''Income were also highly rated. Variety, 

Independence > Prestige , ,and Leisure were ranked near the middle and lower 

« 

end of the set. These valufes seem to be possible descriptors of quality 
of the job. Early. Entry was consistently rated near the end of the set, ^ 
and 70% of the students ranked It as 9 or 10., They say th^ do not intend, 
po choose a career or work^because they can get started right away. 

Three-way ANOVAs for the Occupational values* 'ratings showed a t^end 
for 'femal^es to i:^e the value Helping Others higher than males (means of 
57?4 and 5.30, re^pecTlvay 7 F'- 279^^ ^^signif Ic"^^^ ] 

* effects for the value Interest Field for ethnic and soclo-econol^c level • 
groups. Middle level SES students rated this value ,somew4iat higher 
tdian the lower group (means of 6.44 and 5.58, respectively^ F ^ 6.52, 
jg^ » .012). Ethnic groups means were 6.53 for the Hispanic group, 6il8 for 
the white group, and \4. 9 7 for the black group. 




I ^Interest Field , as noted earlier, appeared to be interpreted as an 
'interestl^ job or worU, rather' than commitment to an already defined 
basic interest area. 



'In auimnary, the data from the pilot s'tudy of the concepts for Marriage, 
Parentnood and Occupational values provide some evidence that eleventh' 
grade Btudents respond to the values and that there Is diversity among 
this sample In their values, as demonstrated by th^ differences in ratings 
and rankings. While the analyses of variance of the main groups in the 
sample provide some tentative hints of group differences, these are not 
the maiij focus of the present study. It is Interesting that there were 
few sex differences among' the values. Clear sex differences were found in 



another set ^f questions that asked stlid'ents to rate the Importance of 



t ^ questlc 

different pat'tems of work. Students were isked to rate the options: 



fulltime career > Varttlme career , fulltime job , parttime job , and not worK t 
Sex differences were found for each choice, except not york . Males rated 
Tulltlme career significantly more important (^0-8 scale'), mean of 7.0, 
. SD » 1.56, than females, M « 6*17, SD « 2.32, F = 4\38, p « .039., Parttime 
career was rat'ed higher by females, M « ft.l7> SD « 1.64, than males, M « 
5;24; SD « 1.56,^ F « 8^214, £ « .005. Fulltime job was rated higher 



by males than females," M « 4.68 and 3.83, respectively, and parttime 
lob was rated -mote highly by femiales than Lales (means of 3.67 andf 2.96, 
Respectively). Thus, the choices that directly reflect the differences 
ln*sex r^les 'for women and men continue to show differences,' despite this 
prellittinary evidence that many of the values or needs related to marriage, 
parenthood ^d occupations maiy be evaluated similarly By the two sexes « 



\ 
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Implications for Career Decision Making Theory 

1 was 4(r yeara old, says, a suburban -housewife, befoi^e 
It dawned on me that I rSs^lly had had no choice? dbout 
becoming a mother. Not that I dldn^t know all about contra- 
ception but that It had never occurred to me that anything 
else was possible (Bernard*, 197^, p. 24). ^ . 

This quotation speaks directly to counselors* and theorists in career 
development and career decision making. It illustrates the^ch^ge 
needed in the variables included in the theories and the scope of life 
decisions these theor'ies need to accomodate.^' Or more directly, the 
irrelevance of present thec^ries for women. 

Qsipow (1973, 1975) has 'reviewed theories of career development-, 
Including approaches to the study of decision making, ^e acknowledged 
the problems that theories of career development face with regard to 
special groups, including women. And he was e3q)licit about assumptions 
made by career decision theorists and* the limitation^ of current; theories 
for individuJlll^f differing sex, sociar- class, and minoritjij^tatus 
. (1975). Career develfipment theory assumes that'^people yioss^e an array 



of choices abo\it their careers**- The satisfaction of Interests is achieved 

through vocctlonal choice, 'andToDce an Individual Identli^les a Meld 

he or she will move toVard, the individual can reasonably as stime training 

Is .available and that it can be successfully completed. As Oslpow 

noted, this view exagger^tea. the role of personality variables as they L 

affect interests and choices. Fox example, Blau, Gijstad, Jes*ao'r, Fames, 

and Wilcock (1956) discussed a model that included economic^ ^d 'social 

determinants, as well^s psychological variables, in occupational choice. 

This earlier model was modified by Eaathas (1968), to include S^e importance 

^Iri another context, Bernard (1976) has stated ,the imperative w^3JrJ 
**Change in ser-vspecialized norms and sex-typed behavior is not a take-it-or- 



O . leave-it option. * ItJLs a futldamentlal imperative. The question is not 



T ERJC ^ **^«r to do'lt but l»th£r hoW to do ^"^^^^ 



of sex role variables to'account for the type qf occupatlous and amount . 

of employment sought by'women. More recently Krumboltz (1976) ' included 

economic and social status variables In a social learning model of career 

selection* •* 

Oslpow (19^3) also reviewed briefly the then-developing models of- 

career decision making, which , focused more on the individual's choice ' • 

behavior. These decision theory models, reviewed more e3rt:enslvely by 

V ' . ' ' . . ' 

Jepson and Dllley (1974), encompass alternative actions and outcomes, 

— I. ' . ^ 

with the assignment of values (utilities) ai>d probabilities to outcome^^ 

The implications of tesearch on ffex roles and the examination of sex 

role values demonstrate that the "content" of career detrlslon making 

models must be expanded. The major- life spheres — marriage,' parent- 

. hood, and work need to be integrated into £he decision jiheory mo'dels.- . 

As, one implication for a specific model, we can e^camlne ^t^'s use of 

ft 

occupational values. ^ . These values are rank ordered and- rated, ^nd also 
tested and clarified further^in' slmulafted choice settings \o Kelp, the 
individual explore priorities, among tb,e values. The sets of values 
for marriage and parenthood, with further work and revision, can be 
'considered, join^^ with the occupatiooal values,, perh^s in a hierarchical 
model. Further exploration of these values can occur in^ the' simulated 
choice settings, where the values arre set In conflict with each oth^t 
and the individual *trles out specific choices for'plannlng or stntegrating 

4 — — — ; — . \ f 

^^iiA noted by Jepson and Dilley (1974), Katz does not ufte a formal 
decision theory model. Aspects of the^ formal model — ^assessing utilities 
related to occupational values ^ are Included, however, and c6iiq>'ared to 
oT>jectlve (salary) or subjectively denied (experts ratings on Security) * 
estimates of the occupation's placemen^ on each pcc^hitlpnaL value dimension* 
The modifications Katz has m^e appear to fit the n«Hs of vdcatlonal explor- 
ation more appropriately than would a formal decision theory^ model. 
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the three areas [of work, marriage, and parenthood. SimurafeecL conflict 

* ' *■ 
sltuatlon6...e(yald check the weights of ^Importance the individual attaches . 

to the major areas, as well as within the ^reas, and further assist 

individuals to clarify values and explore career related decisions* 

Oslpow (1973) also suggested a fundamental shift in the i>aradlgm / 

for career decision making and counseling^ — that predictions of job fesitry 

are not paramount. Behavior needs to be predicted,^ bufc "these musC*^e 

paj^icular behaviors that are identified fpr career development theory ' i^/. 

(or career decision making). Some of the behaviors to be predicted 

are outcome variables such as the ^ex equality variables identified 

earlier. The use of computerized guidance systems such as SIGI, counseling 

groups, lndi\;^dual counseling, and other Interventions should result in 

att^fcoment of out.comes such as we have suggested. Cooper (1976) has used 

related ^tcomes in terms of increased exploration activities in a stu(^y^ 

comparing the effects of using the Noi;L-Sexist Vocational Card Sort, 

V 

and the Strong-Campbell Interest Inyento^. Holland (1975) has summarized 
studies using exploratory criteria for the Self Directed Search. Added 
criteria are that these activities should ^jmction equally well for 
women and for men (although different activities may be required for the 
sexes). We expect to see individual women-jexp 16 ring more occupations, 
more non-traditional occupations, and evaluating their values and plans^ for 
marriage, parenthood, and homemaklngr^ l^rtllity and educational plans 
can and should be related to preferred occupations, md the articulation 
of occupational md homeipaking 'responsibilities should be examined. We 
view these criteria for. sex equality In career^dec^sion making to be as 
liqjortant for men as. for women. A recent reviet/ byfeter Filene (197^) 




of, two books. dealing with women and' work closed with this comment: 

Well, I tell myself, turnabout is fair play. Remember ^ 

hox many men have written wives out of theli^ books. But. there 
Is more to be said. How m^y men» I asked myself » have 
considered so deeply the place of work In their llves?"^ 
Precious few. Perhaps the ;:eal turnabout will come when ^jg^ 
men can write a companion volume to Wbrking it out . 

The most prdfoimd implication for career decisioa||paklng theory 
of sex roles and sex role-related valugp lies 'in the area Fllene 
has suggested.' The integration of values and plans related to marriage, 
parenthood, and work should ^permit the individual a deeper understanding 
of her or his own values and the directions in which the values are 
leading the individual, as Katj so aptly suggested. The ,ultimate result 
"may be sex equality in clreer decision making. ^ 



utalics added* 
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